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Call  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1991 

“Faith  in  Action:  In  Spirit  and  InTruth,”  the  theme  of  the  1991  annual  session  ofNorth  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  captures  the  essence  of  the  great  continuing  experiment  which  is  Quakerism,  to  which  we 
trustingly  turn  for  the  growing  and  deepening  of  spiritual  life  and  the  translation  of  our  beliefs  into  action. 
Friends  and  attenders  will  gather  July  25  - 28  at  Western  Montana  State  College,  located  at  Dillon  in 
southwestern  Montana.  Our  Friend  in  Residence  is  to  be  Simeon  Shitemi  of  Nairobi,  Kenya,  an  African 
Friend  who  chairs  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  which  this  summer  will  hold  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  of  Friends  in  Honduras,  Kenya  and  the  Netherlands.  Our  growing  Yearly  Meeting 
which  has  not  met  before  now  in  the  eastern  reaches  of  our  area,  welcomes  all  who  wish  to  come  to  worship 
God  and  enjoy  fellowship  with  us  in  beautiful  Montana. 


John  A.  Sullivan,  Presiding  Clerk 
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Editorial 

A Friend  Addresses  the  Issues  of  Qender 
Justice  and  Harmony 

Steve  Smith,  Clerk  of  Claremont  Meeting 
and  teacher  of  philosophy  at  McKenna  College, 
has  for  several  years  now  been  engaging  Friends 
in  a process  of  discerning  how  we  are  involved  in 
the  war  of  the  sexes,  though  we  have  a peace 
testimony.  His  is  a clear  experiential,  sensitive 
appraisal,  as  you  may  read  in  this  issue.  But  it  is 
more  than  that:  it  eventuates  in  proposals  for 
breaking  through  perceived  barriers  and  initial 
ing  healing  processes.  Steve  points  ways 
through  our  existential  dilemmas  in  painful 
gender  relationships.  His  ministry  is  both 
pragmatic  and  prophetic,  personal  and  social  — 
“Our  effectiveness  . . . depends  upon  how  fully  we 
have  relinquished  our  egocentric  agendas,  how 
deeply  we  have  submitted  to  our  own  inward- 
ness.” 

At  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  last  August  Steve 
facilitated  a workshop  on  “Healing  Gender 
Hurt.”  That  there  is  a felt  need  for  this  (and  a 
readiness,  I believe)  was  apparent  by  the 
overflow  crowd  of  Friends  in  attendance  and  by 
the  heart-felt  dialogue  and  listening  which  we 
experienced  in  groups  of  three.  Participation  in 
this  workshop  became  an  enabling  experience 
for  me,  personally,  in  initiating  healing  commu- 
nication in  my  own  family  following  PYM. 

It  is  with  a recognition  that  divine  grace  is  at 
work  among  us  that  I take  joy  in  publishing 
Steve  Smith’s  concerns  for  uniting  our  testimo- 
nies on  peace  and  gender  equality  through 
healing  our  gender  hurt. 

Steve  reminds  us  of  our  great  sadness  at 
separations  and  our  need  to  love.  Reconcili- 
ation is  the  work  of  our  lives  as  peacemakers. 
“Though  often  subtle,  the  truth  about  gender 
healing  is  not  remote,  but  close  at  hand,  hidden 


only  by  my  own  blindness.”  Here  is  an  invita- 
tion to  go  deeper  in  worship,  so  we  may  act  in 
the  world  and  in  our  relationships  to  increase 
harmony,  gender  justice  and  peace. 

In  Wendell  Berry’s  poem,  “Marriage,”  he 
speaks  to  the  complexities  and  paradoxes  of 
relationship  and  its  potential  for  healing,  as  he 
concludes: 

...  I turn  against  you, 

I break  from  you,  I turn  to  you. 

We  hurt,  and  are  hurt, 

and  have  each  other  for  healing. 

It  is  healing.  It  is  never  whole.1 

Shirley  Ruth 

1.  Wendell  Berry,  Collected  Poems , (North  Point 
Press,  San  Francisco,  1985),  p.  71. 
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Healing  Arts 

Photographic  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  from 
artist  Carolyn  Wilhelm's  The  Soldier  Series  exhibition 
are  included  in  this  issue  on  pages  157  and  159. 

Carolyn  is  a member  of  Multnomah  Meeting, 
Portland,  OR.  The  series  developed  from  her 
encounter  with  a sculpture,  "The  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents."  The  series  is  a study  of  the  human 
dilemmas  of  violence,  forgiveness  and  redemption.  Its 
artistic  themes  echo  those  of  Steve  Smith's  call  to 
heal  gender  hurt. 

On  page  157  we  reproduce  a detail  from  the  left- 
hand  panel  of  a diptych  entitled  Qui  Tollis  (Who 
Taketh  Away);  on  page  159,  Sucipe  (Receive). 

Friends  Bulletin  is  privileged  to  bring  together  the 
arts  of  Carolyn  Wilhelm  and  Steve  Smith,  each  gifted 
healers. 
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Healing  Gender  Hurt1 

by  Steve  Smith , Claremont  Meeting 

My  overall  impression  ...  is  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  verbally  but  not  viscerally  committed  to 
making  gender  equality  a reality.  We  give  it  lip 
service,  but  we  are  still  not  deeply  committed  to 
making  changes. 

— Margaret  Hope  Bacon2 

Do  we  avoid  being  drawn  into  violent  reactions 
against  those  who  are  destructive  of  human 
dignity ? Do  we  reach  out  to  the  violator  as  well  as 
the  violated  with  courage  and  love? 

— Query  on  Equality3 

I 

The  war  of  the  sexes  is  alive  and  flourishing  within 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Despite  the  historic  Quaker 
role  in  promoting  gender  equality,  Friends  carry  no 
special  innoculation  against  gender  conflict;  indeed, 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  Friends  often  find 
themselves  to  be  a microcosm  of  the  larger  society.  In 
a recent  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin,  Daniel  Seeger  notes 
that  as  Friends  attempt  to  deal  with  various  divisive 
challenges,  “difficulties  are  multiplying,  and  a quality 
of  edginess  is  coming  to  characterize  much  of  our 
discourse.”4  We  need  only  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
experiences  to  highlight  the  problem: 

• Within  Friends’  groups  that  we  know,  what 
is  the  quality  of  dialogue  on  issues  of  gender? 

• Do  we  have  unity  on  the  issue  of  inclusive 
language? 

• How  are  those  who  champion  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  women  viewed  by  others? 

• Is  dialogue  on  gender  free  of  scapegoating, 
shaming  and  generalized  blame? 

Many  Friends'  groups  are  currently  preoccupied 
with  issues  of  same-sex  relationships  and  marriage;  yet 
the  larger  issues  of  gender  justice  and  harmony  often 
remain  unresolved.  Regardless  of  sexual  orientation, 
women  and  men  within  the  Society  of  Friends 
continue  to  struggle  with  issues  of  gender  peace  and 
justice.  All  too  often,  our  efforts  to  ease  the  conflict 


seem  merely  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Responses  to  this  ongoing  conflict  vary  widely. 
After  two  decades  of  heightened  skirmishes  in  which 
the  voices  of  women  were  raised  to  public  conscious- 
ness, we  have  entered  a time  of  relative  stasis  and 
reaction.  Some  seek  to  retreat  from  the  conflict 
entirely.  Others  find  solice  in  trading  horror  stories 
with  like-minded  compatriots,  sharing  frustration  at 
the  inertia  of  those  who  are  advantaged  by  the 
prevailing  structures  of  power,  and  who  pay  lip  service 
to  equality  while  demonstrating  indifference  by  their 
actions.  Still  others  feel  bruised  by  too  many 
accusations  of  complicity;  painful  criticism  has 
overloaded  their  capacity  to  adapt.  Feeling  unappre- 
ciated in  their  good  faith  efforts  to  support  change, 
they  see  in  their  accusers  an  ideological  hardening  of 
the  arteries;  persons  in  whom  political  agendas  have 
seemingly  eclipsed  compassion. 

Unless  wholly  polarized,  each  of  us  can  see  some 
truth  in  each  of  these  descriptions  at  various  times 
and  places;  yet  we  often  find  ourselves  caught  in  the 
cross-fire,  perhaps  even  contributing  to  the  conflict. 
Exceeding  our  own  limits  of  tolerance,  in  rising 
disgust  and  anger  we  declare  another  party  beyond  the 
pale,  simplifying  our  consciousness  by  naming  an 
external  enemy.  Assuming  a mantle  of  righteousness, 
we  presume  nobility  even  as  we  indulge  in  recrimina- 
tion. 

Polarization  and  conflict  are  augmented  by  the 
misconception  that  only  women  are  disadvantaged  by 
present  conventions  of  gender;  that  in  promoting 
gender  justice,  women  have  everything  to  gain  and 
men  everything  to  lose.  This  misconception  invites 
an  unhelpful  dynamic  of  grudging  male  concessions  to 
self-righteous  female  critics,  while  obscuring  men’s 
enormous  wounding  by  the  culture,  as  they  struggle 
with  societal  expectations  of  masculinity. 

In  this  ongoing  painful  debate,  Friends  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  another  historic  Quaker  testimony,  that 
of  peace  and  conflict  resolution.  Thus  the  uniting  of 
these  two  great  Quaker  testimonies  — peace  and 
gender  equality  — is  the  task  before  us.  As  in  other 
efforts  at  peacemaking,  peace  must  be  based  upon 
genuine  justice.  Women’s  oppression  — their 
exclusion  from  political  and  economic  roles,  their 
deprivation  and  poverty,  their  victimization  at  the 
hands  of  violent  men,  the  appalling  facts  of  sexual 
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abuse,  the  entrenched  male  bias  in  virtually  all  realms 
of  public  discourse,  and  so  on  — must  be  construc- 
tively addressed  before  one  can  speak  with  integrity  of 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  sexes.  Likewise,  the 
cost  of  the  male  role  — in  decreased  longevity,  stress- 
related  disease,  elevated  suicide  rates,  diminished 
capacity  for  intimacy  and  affiliation,  the  burdens  of 
assuming  the  active  and  responsible  role,  and  other 
“hazards  of  being  male”  — must  be  acknowledged  and 
addressed,  before  peacemaking  efforts  can  hope  to  be 
effective. 

Quaker  activism  is  not  partisan  empowerment 
(one  group  gaining  at  the  expense  of  another)  but  a 
mutual,  inclusive  empowerment.  In  this  work, 
perhaps  the  most  important  ingredient  is  listening: 
not  merely  the  partial  listening  of  one  who  is  already 
formulating  a rejoinder,  but  — in  the  spirit  of  Quaker 
worship  — listening  with  an  open  heart  and  mind,  so 


that  there  is  space  for  each  person  to  speak  with  his 
or  her  own  true  voice.5 

II 

To  this  work  I bring  no  special  wisdom.  I hope 
only  to  be  myself,  engaging  in  honest  dialogue  with 
others,  trusting  that  as  we  yield  to  service  from  the 
deepest  integrity  we  can  discern,  all  may  see  more 
clearly  — and  find  our  way  to  a healing  of  the  heart. 

I write  not  as  a disembodied  mind,  pretending 
impartial  objectivity.  Rather,  I write  as  a man, 
embodied  in  a male  body:  a sexual  being,  with  a 
certain  history,  formed  in  a particular  time  and  place, 
writing  from  a particular  perspective.  I write  as  a 
philosopher  with  a spiritual  and  psychological  bent, 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  hidden  dimensions  of  my 
experience  in  its  broadest  possible  context. 

I write  also  as  a casualty  in  the  war  of  the  sexes. 
From  females  I have  sustained  many  of  my  deepest 
and  most  lingering  wounds,  incurred  through  mutual 
ignorance,  mistrust  and  cruelty.  With  females  I have 
often  felt  powerless,  humiliated,  cut  to  the  quick, 
stifled,  unvalued.  I have  vented  my  own  hurt  and 
anger  in  ways  more  wounding  than  I know.  With 
women  I have  also  felt  the  greatests  joys  of  my  life. 

And  I write  as  a Quaker,  shaped  from  childhood 
in  Quaker  beliefs  and  practices,  awed  at  an  early  age 
by  Quaker  spirituality,  at  odds  with  — and  often  in 
denial  of — my  own  impulses  toward  violence, 
abhorring  the  violence  of  others,  committed  to 
healing.  I look  to  Quakerism  for  resources  in  healing 
gender  hurt.  As  a Quaker  I aspire  to  speak  from 
personal  experience,  from  “what  I know  experimen- 
tally.” Though  often  subtle,  the  truth  about  gender 
healing  is  not  remote,  but  close  at  hand,  hidden  only 
by  my  own  blindness.  I and  others  know  it  in  our 
bones,  and  can  find  it  exemplified  in  lives  we  see  — 
and  indeed,  in  our  own  lives. 

With  the  dawning  of  my  masculine  consciousness 
as  a small  boy  came  an  unmistakable  awareness  that 
sex  made  a profound  difference.  I was  different  from 
my  three  sisters,  my  mother,  my  maiden  aunt  and 
grandmother,  all  of  whom  created  the  prevailing 
culture  within  our  home.  The  differences  I noticed, 
rooted  in  my  body  and  the  consequent  role  I was 
expected  to  fill,  were  those  of  power,  of  labor,  and  of 

(Continued,  on  page  1 58) 
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(Healing  Qender  Hurt:  continued  from  page  157) 
degree  of  isolation. 

In  a distant  way  I knew  that  men  ruled  the  world. 
Monarchs,  presidents,  members  of  Congress,  industry 
alists,  financiers,  prominent  figures  of  public  life  were 
nearly  all  male.  In  my  own  home,  my  father  seemed 
to  make  the  final  decision  in  major  matters  affecting 
the  family.  The  work  of  men  seemed  both  of  trans- 
cendent importance  and  more  laborious.  Women’s 
work  was  supportive,  connective,  maintaining  the 
fabric  of  home  and  community;  men’s  work  produced 
the  bulk  of  our  economic  well-being.  While  my 
sisters  worked  close  to  the  house  — washing  dishes  or 
clothes,  canning  vegetables,  cleaning  house  or  sewing, 
I trudged  to  the  barn  or  field  to  manhandle  bales  of 
hay,  bushels  of  corn,  heavy  machinery,  and  acres  of 
mud  and  manure.  In  winter,  the  contrast  grew  stark: 
the  warm,  bright  interior  of  the  farmhouse  was  an 
island  of  comfort  and  cheer  in  the  dark  and  unforgiv- 
ing environs  of  the  frozen  barnyard  and  beyond. 
Within  the  house  was  a constant  chatter  of  activity, 
floods  of  words,  serving  as  the  fluid  of  commerce. 
Outside  on  the  land,  I moved  in  silence  behind  my 
taciturn  father,  or  more  often  worked  by  myself, 
engaging  in  some  repetitive  task,  alone  with  my 
thoughts.  Summertime  brought  haying  crews: 
jocular,  warm  men  whose  friendly  banter  and  hard 
sweat  labor  seemed  worlds  apart  from  the  apparently 
effortless  intimacy  and  activity  of  the  female  world 
within  the  home. 

At  school  I learned  of  other  differences.  My 
earnest  Quaker  parents  forbade  me  to  fight,  even  in 
self-defense.  I dutifully  complied.  As  a result,  every 
bully  in  school  learned  that  he  could  attack  me  with 
impunity.  I spent  much  of  my  recess  time  either 
warding  off  blows  or  fleeing  from  them,  to  hide  out  in 
humiliation  with  the  younger  children,  pretending 
that  I was  doing  as  I really  wished.  I learned  that  as  a 
male  I inhabited  a far  more  physically  dangerous 
world  than  did  my  sisters.  For  them,  safety  and  well- 
being came  from  community,  from  being  with  others; 
for  me,  safety  came  only  in  solitude.6  At  such  times, 
relieved  of  the  fear  of  my  vulnerability  and  difference, 
I could  begin  to  reflect  upon  what  I shared  in 
common  with  my  fellow  human  beings. 

Blinded  by  the  dominant  culture,  I associated 
power  exclusively  with  the  public  realm.  It  involved 


hierarchies  of  authority,  distribution  of  economic 
goods,  military  and  police  forces,  and  ultimately  the 
threat  of  destruction.  Public  power  was  the  coin  of 
masculine  dominance,  exercised  often  for  ill.  I did 
not  reflect  on  alternate  modes  of  power:  power  as 
efficacy,  power  as  vitality,  power  as  joyful  connected- 
ness, power  in  aesthetic,  emotional  and  spiritual 
dimensions.  Had  I been  able  to  awaken  to  the 
realities  of  my  personal  experience,  I might  have 
resolved  the  apparent  paradox  that  as  a male,  a 
member  of  the  supposedly  more  powerful  sex,  I felt 
powerless  throughout  most  of  my  life  — not  only 
around  other  males,  but  around  females  as  well.  I 
explained  that  paradox  by  my  youthfulness,  and  by  my 
differences  as  a Quaker.  I did  not  see  that  many 
males,  even  if  they  rise  to  positions  of  economic  and 
political  influence,  fail  to  find  in  their  public  power 
the  means  to  satisfy  their  private  needs.  Had  I 
enumerated  to  myself  the  basic  human  requirements 
— for  physiological  neccessities,  for  safety,  for  belong- 
ingness and  love,  for  esteem,  for  personal  self- 
actualization7  — I might  have  begun  to  see  that  for  all 
of  the  vaunted  public  power,  many  men  demonstrate 
in  their  lives  a dramatic  and  objectively  quantifiable 
lack  of  control  over  the  goods  that  are  essential  to 
their  lives  and  health.  The  masculine  ethic  of 
independence  and  invulnerable  self-sufficiency 
prevents  many  men  from  acknowledging  the  depth  of 
their  need  for  others.  Yet  costs  not  explicitly 
acknowledged  in  awareness  may  still  be  darkly  known 
in  the  body  — in  numbness  and  in  emotional  pain,  in 
ill  health,  in  alienation  of  affection  and  the  threat  of 
violence. 

Ill 

I do  not  ask  of  women  that  they  cease  to  call 
attention  to  their  oppression  and  suffering  as  women. 
Nor  do  I ask  of  myself  and  other  men  that  we  remain 
silent  regarding  our  suffering.  Each  should  be  heard 
and  responded  to.  Neither  should  be  used  to  discount 
the  other;  nor  is  it  fruitful  to  argue  which  is  greater, 
more  damaging,  more  unfair  or  unjust. 

What  is  needed  is  a framework  of  understanding 
within  which  each  suffering  voice  may  be  heard,  and 
each  damaged  person  taken  up  into  healing.  What  is 
needed  is  an  enlargement  of  compassion,  a willingness 
to  hear  one  another’s  pain,  to  step  out  of  the  cycle  of 
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recrimination,  defensiveness  and  counterattack. 

Central  to  Quaker  belief  and  practice  from  the 
beginning  has  been  the  insight  that  opposition  and 
strife  arise  from  separation  from  the  Spirit,  and  that  in 
opening  fully  to  our  own  depths,  we  open  to  the 
reality  of  our  unity  with  one  another.  Once  we  have 
come  to  know  or  believe  in  that  unity  — the  oneness 
of  all  persons  in  Spirit  — we  can  no  longer  define 
others  as  enemies  to  be  overcome;  we  must  instead 
regard  them  as  precious  and  sacred  in  their  own  right, 
at  the  deepest  level  in  harmony  with  ourselves. 
Effective  social  change  becomes  a matter  not  of 
outwitting  or  suppressing  outward  resistance,  but 
rather  of  appealing  to  the  “hidden  unity  of  the  Eternal 
Being,”  that  of  God  in  every  person.  Our  effective' 
ness  in  such  an  appeal  depends  upon  how  fully  we 
have  relinquished  our  egocentric  agendas,  how  deeply 
we  have  submitted  to  our  own  inwardness.  Deep 
meditation  and  worship,  “waiting  upon  God,”  is  the 
practical  basis  for  all  truly  effective  social  action. 

As  we  do  this  work,  we  may  find  that  our  pain  is  a 
source  of  wisdom.  In  our  wounds  lies  our  strength, 
and  the  measures  of  our  travail  are  simultaneously 
indices  of  hope.  In  the  Republic,  Plato  observes  that  it 
is  better  for  a physician  to  have  a history  of  illness,  in 
order  to  understand  diseased  conditions  and  their 


compassion. 

In  Quaker  perspective,  such  opening  is  the  way  of 
true  communion.  Seeing  the  divine  presence  in 
another,  we  must  humble  ourselves  before  it, 
acknowledging  our  imperfections  as  our  own.  Bereft 
of  the  false  haven  of  ideology,  we  must  approach 
others  in  their  immediate,  concrete  particularity,  and 
marvel  at  the  beauty  within.  From  this  moral  vision 
of  “a  spirit  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,”  we  are 
emboldened  to  address  injustice  not  as  adversarial 
“Christian  soldiers,”  marching  against  the  enemy,  but 
from  within  this  life  we  all  lead,  transforming  our- 
selves  and  one  another  through  a sharing  in  the 
Spirit.  At  its  best,  Quaker  service  is  joyful  subversion, 
making  common  cause  with  all  creation.  No  longer  a 
grim  and  earnest  affair,  revolution  becomes  celebra- 
tion, an  act  of  play.  The  luminosity  of  each  corner  of 
creation  shines  forth,  inspiring  moral  action.  From 
such  a vantage  point,  it  becomes  impossible  to  point 
an  accusing  finger  of  blame.  The  gifts  of  each  are 
before  our  eyes,  the  magnificent  contributions  of 
women  and  men  alike  — always  there  for  us  to  see,  if 
we  are  but  willing. 

Quaker  peacemaking  in  the  war  of  the  sexes  thus 
manifests  both  clarity  of  moral  purpose  — for 
example,  by  witnessing  in  action  the  injustice  of 

(Continued  on  page  160) 


possible  cures.8  The  most 
successful  organization  for 
dealing  with  alcoholism  is 
composed  of  recovering 
alcoholics.  Brilliant  academ- 
ics may  be  poor  teachers 
because  they  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  of  those 
who  learn  more  slowly  than 
themselves.  Through 
inwardness  opened  by  effort 
and  suffering,  one  may  come 
to  know  one’s  connectedness 
with  other  beings.  Thus  the 
occasion  of  suffering  offers  a 
critical  choice:  we  may  recoil 
into  a constricted  self, 
alienated  from  an  external 
other;  or  we  may  expand 
through  suffering  into  greater 
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(Healing  Qender  Hurt:  continued  from  page  1 59) 
various  forms  of  sexist  stereotyping,  or  to  the 
wrongness  of  spousal  abuse  — while  reaching  out  and 
holding  up  those  engaged  in  the  wrongdoing.  It 
eschews  righteous  superiority,  recognizing  that  all 
individuals,  both  men  and  women,  are  complicit  in 
varying  degrees  in  maintaining  a cultural  system  that 
causes  gender  hurt  — and  that  genuine  healing  of 
that  hurt  comes  through  touching  into  and  acting 
from  the  “hidden  unity  in  the  Eternal  Being,”  for 
which  no  individual  self  may  take  credit  or  claim  as  its 
own. 

IV 

For  myself  and  my  brothers,  I carry  this  hope:  that 
we  may  open  ourselves  to  the  pervasive,  often  brutal 
realities  of  women’s  oppression,  and  take  steps  to 
correct  it.  When  women  rage  against  us;  when  they 
insist  upon  their  preogatives  at  the  most  inopportune 
times;  when  they  draw  back  in  hostility  because  of 
centuries  of  injustice  and  abuse,  still  repeated  today; 
when  the  knowledge  of  their  suffering  is  at  last  too 
much,  producing  a revolt  of  the  flesh;  may  we  beware 
of  demanding  that  they  be  more  compassionate, 
remembering  that  “woman’s  place”  has  been  to  be 
compassionate  and  empathetic;  that  the  call  for 
compassion  may  be  a disguised  demand  that  women 
“keep  their  place,”  subordinate  to  men.  Compassion 
must  begin  at  home  — with  ourselves.  May  we  also 
realize  that  beneath  women’s  fury  may  be  a deeper 
hurt:  a desperation  that  they  cannot  love  us  as  they 
would  want  to  love,  a great  sadness  at  their  separation 
from  us.  For  as  we  need  to  love  them,  we  know  also 
that  they  need  to  love  us. 

For  my  sisters,  I carry  this  hope:  when  we  men 
draw  back  from  your  protests,  no  matter  how  gently 
couched;  when  we  feign  indifference,  or  become 
defensive,  or  are  unwilling  to  listen;  when  we  go 
about  our  lives  as  if  you  did  not  exist,  seemingly 
secure  in  our  privilege;  I invite  you  to  reflect  that 
within  us  is  also  buried  pain,  suppressed  by  a cultural 
imperative  that  drives  us  away  from  our  inwardness 
toward  outward  performance;  that  what  looks  like 
male  power  to  you  may  feel  like  a heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility and  demand  to  us;  that  the  ensuing 
numbness  hastens  us  to  our  graves,  alienated  from 
ourselves  and  from  you,  and  most  of  all,  from  our  own 


deep  need  to  love.  For  as  you  need  to  love  us,  we  also 
need  to  love  you. 

For  all,  I carry  this  hope:  that  we  learn  to  care 
through  our  pain;  that  we  find  within  ourselves  the 
courage  to  yield  tremulously  to  the  possibility  of 
intimacy,  and  the  promise  of  love.  As  we  explore 
within,  claiming  the  darker  fearful  reaches  of  our 
selves,  trusting  increasingly  to  the  “hidden  unity  in 
the  Eternal  Being,”  may  we  discover  an  easing  of 
hardness,  a softening  of  edges,  an  opening  into  moist 
playfulness  and  the  possibility  of  love.  As  beauty 
insinuates  into  ideology,  stealing  away  our  sharpness 
before  we  are  aware,  may  we  emerge  from  an  imposed 
and  anxious  flatness  into  infinitely  yielding,  immeas- 
urable depth.  May  we  see  and  hear  one  another  as 
never  before  — and  thereby  know  ourselves  for  the 
first  time.  Men  loving  women  loving  men  loving 
women,  women  loving  women,  men  loving  men: 
healing  gender  hurt  calls  us  to  our  deepest  selves,  and 
prompts  us  to  approach  one  another  with  acts  of 
reconciliation,  of  mutual  healing  and  love,  sharing 
together  the  work  of  justice  in  a spirit  of  joy. 

Notes 

1.  This  paper  is  a revision  and  condensation  of  two 
manuscripts:  “Healing  Gender  Hurt:  Quaker 
Peacemaking  In  the  War  of  the  Sexes,”  delivered  at 
the  Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education  (FAHE) 
at  Swarthmore  College  on  25  June  1989,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual 
Conference;  and  “Healing  Gender  Hurt  II,”  read  at 
Earlham  College  on  26  October  1989. 

2.  “Travelling  Among  Friends,”  Friends  Journal,  June 

1990,  p.10. 

3.  Faith  and  Practice  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Pacific  Yearly  Meeting: 

San  Francisco,  CA,  1985),  p.25. 

4.  Friends  Bulletin  (Vol.  59  #1),  September  1990,  p.  4. 

5.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  role  of  listening 
in  reconciliation,  see  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman, 
“Listening:  The  First  Step  Toward  Reconciliation” 
Fellowship,  June  1990,  pp.13,  28. 

6.  Differing  patterns  of  play  in  boys  and  girls,  and 
their  implications  for  patterns  of  connectedness  and 
care  vs.  isolation  and  individualistic  automony,  are 
perceptively  discussed  in  Carol  Gilligan,  In  A Different 
Voice:  Psychological  Theory  and  Women’s  Development 
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(Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1982). 

See  Chapts.  One  and  Two,  esp.  pp.  7 - 11. 

7.  This  list  of  human  needs  is  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Abraham  Maslow.  See  A.  H.  Maslow,  Motivation  and 
Personality,  Second  Edition  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1954, 1970),  pp.  35  - 38. 

8.  408f. 

Comments  and  feedback  welcome.  Please  send 
to  Steve  Smith,  Box  16,  Mt.  Baldy,  CA  91759. 

The  George  Fox 
Commemorative  Conference  in 
Lancaster  England 

by  Elsa  Qlines,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

A conference  celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  George  Fox  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Lancaster  March  25-28  this  year.  About  120  people 
heard  talks  and  discussions  about  George  Fox’s 
spiritual  life,  his  place  in  Puritan  England,  his  position 
among  contemporary  Quakers,  and  many  other  topics. 

There  were  several  plenary  sessions,  one  where  the 
eminent  seventeenth  century  historian,  Christopher 
Hill,  discussed  the  date  of  the  peace  testimony  — was 
it  early  or  late  in  George  Fox’s  career?  Another  in 
which  historian  Tatiana  Pavlova  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
compared  the  explosion  of  literature  in  the  1600s  to 
that  seen  in  Russia  today. 

At  lunch  time  and  at  coffee  breaks  and  in  the 
college  pub  in  the  evening,  people  argued  about  James 
Naylor’s  preeminence  among  the  early  Quakers,  the 
importance  of  Judge  Thomas  Fell’s  protection  of  the 
movement,  and  similar  puzzles  of  the  past. 

The  participants  included  historians  and  Quakers 
from  England  and  America  with  a few  individuals 
from  Ireland,  Wales,  New  Zealand  and  Canada.  The 
conference  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Michael  Mullett, 
senior  lecturer  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  Lancaster.  It  was  a rich  and  exciting 
gathering. 

One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  excursions,  one  to 
Swarthmore  Hall,  the  home  of  Margaret  Fell,  the 
“mother  of  Quakerism,”  and  another  to  early  meeting 
houses  in  that  part  of  England  where  the  Quaker 


movement  began. 

The  papers  read  at  the  conference  settled  some 
questions  of  seventeenth  century  history  but  raised 
many  more.  Interpreting  the  past  is  as  difficult  as 
predicting  the  future.  Dr.  Mullett  is  planning  to 
publish  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  that 
should  produce  a marvelous  volume,  one  that  Friends 
can  study  and  mull  over  many  hours.  Knowledge  of 
the  past  may  give  us  some  insight  into  the  present. 

Participants  from  the  western  U.S.  included: 

Paul  Anderson,  Newberg,  OR 

Elsa  Glines,  Hayward,  CA 

Doug  Gwyn,  Berkeley,  CA  & Pendle  Hill 

Edward  Fittiggins,  Newberg,  OR 

Jack  Marietta,  Tucson,  AZ 

Friends  for  300 
Words 

Taking  an  Objective  Look  at 
Meeting  for  Business 

by  Joseph  Havens,  Multnomah  Meeting 

At  the  time  when  I was  invited  to  be  Clerk  for  the 
Mt.  Toby  Meeting  in  Western  Massachusetts,  I was 
active  with  a Quaker- inspired  social  change  group 
called  the  Movement  for  a New  Society.  They  tried 
to  do  their  business  in  a way  that  was  both  expeditious 
and  personally  renewing.  To  this  end,  they  experi- 
mented with  a variety  of  guidelines  or  practices.  One 
of  these  was  an  oral  evaluation  of  meetings,  at  their 
conclusion.  It  consisted  of  responses  to  three 
questions: 

1)  What  did  you  like  about  the  meeting? 

2)  What  do  you  think  could  be  improved? 

3)  How  can  we  do  it  better  next  time? 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  happened  when 
we  instituted  an  evaluation  was  that  Young  Friends, 
who  rarely  participated  in  discussion,  took  part  in 
evaluation.  I should  add  that  some  of  our  Quakers 
objected  to  doing  the  evaluation  as  a part  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  162) 
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(Friends  for  300  Words:  continued  from  page  161 ) 
official  business,  so  we  held  it  after  the  Meeting  was 
closed. 

Do  Friends  other  than  Teresina  and  I feel  we  need 
to  take  an  objective  look  at  our  Monthly  Meetings  — 
perhaps  through  some  such  mechanism  as  described? 

I am  much  taken  with  our  brave  phrases,  “Meeting 
for  Worship  for  Business.”  I agree  totally  with  it.  But 
do  we  not  need  some  work  around  such  questions  as 
these: 

1 ) Do  we  leave  our  Meetings  refreshed  and 
centered  by  the  experience? 

2)  Does  our  way  of  doing  business  make  the  best 
use  of  the  gathered  energy,  goodwill,  and  wisdom 
of  the  business  meeting  attenders?  (Occasion- 
ally,  in  the  interest  of  “fuller  utilization,”  we 
sometimes  took  time  to  break  up  in  pairs  or  small 
groups  to  work  through  personal  reactions  and 
proposals  regarding  the  issue  at  hand.) 

3)  To  what  extent  do  all  of  us  at  Meeting,  not 
just  the  Clerk,  take  responsibility  for  how  things 
are  moving?  I am  thinking  of  being  aware  of 
time  and  amount  of  business,  of  helping  the 
Clerk  with  the  process  around  the  “sense  of  the 
meeting,”  of  asking  for  worship,  or  possibly  for  a 
break,  etc. 

Perhaps  some  Yearly  Meeting  queries  would  be 
helpful  here. 

I checked  out  these  ideas  with  the  Watsons,  when 
they  were  here.  It  turns  out  that  George  is  a great 
supporter  of  the  Movement  for  a New  Society  process 
and  he  saw  no  problem  with  Meetings  adapting  some 
of  these  group  process  ideas  into  their  functioning. 

I am  interested  in  further  dialogue  about  these 
matters. 

[Excerpted  from  Multnomah  Meeting's  Newsletter , 
May  1991.] 


Proposing  an  Energy  Fast 

“If  our  elected  leaders  will  not  address  the 
attendant  moral  choices  about  war,  about 
resources,  about  justice  and  equality,  in  good 
conscience,  it  must  fall  to  each  of  us.  We  must 


say,  at  least  as  a start,  that  as  a body,  we  are 
committed  to  the  search  for  a lifestyle  of 
increased  simplicity  and  decreased  energy 
consumption,  a path  that  would  lead  ulti- 
mately to  an  equal  and  sustainable  sharing  of 
the  earth’s  resources.  This  is  a necessary  first 
step  toward  lasting  peace.” 

— from  a statement  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  1/27/91 
In  order  to  put  the  above  words  into  action,  a few 
Friends  and  I have  agreed  not  to  use  our  cars  on  at 
least  one  day  of  each  week.  We  will  also  avoid 
excessive  use  of  all  forms  of  energy  at  all  times  as  we 
work  toward  a goal  of  minimal  energy  use.  This 
yearning  to  learn  to  live  with  less  is  based  not  only  on 
the  need  to  call  attention  to  the  waste  that  consti- 
tutes a major  cause  of  war,  but  also  to  the  human  and 
environmental  damage  to  our  planet  for  generations 
to  come. 

An  additional  reason  for  some  of  us  is  a growing 
need  for  a Sabbath,  a quiet  day  without  machines.  As 
Wendell  Berry  says,  “To  come  into  the  woods,  you 
must  leave  behind  the  six-days’  world,  all  of  it,  all  of 
its  plans  and  hopes.  You  must  come  without  weapon 
or  tool,  alone,  expecting  nothing,  remembering 
nothing,  into  the  ease  of  sight,  the  brotherhood  of  eye 
and  leaf.” 

We  welcome  all  who  will  join  us  in  our  energy  fast. 

Sincerely, 

Maggie  Reynolds,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Why  I Pay  Taxes 

I have  been  remiss  in  the  past  because  I have  failed 
to  tell  many  people  why  I,  as  a Quaker  pacifist,  pay 
taxes  which  my  government  uses  to  wage  war.  I do  so 
in  good  conscience.  I pay  them  because  I’m  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  which  remains  a democracy, 
despite  trends  to  the  contrary.  The  Constitution  still 
mandates  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly.  In 
short,  we  are  free  to  organize  politically  to  achieve  our 
goals.  I believe  that  this  situation  requires  me  to  use 
legal  means  when  it’s  at  all  possible.  The  advantage 
of  this  thinking  is  that  it  involves  me  more  with 
communicating  with  people  who  disagree,  and  whom 
I need  to  convince.  I see  the  peace  movement  as  too 
isolated  and  insular.  We  spend  too  much  time  talking 
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to  each  other,  and  not  enough  time  communicating 
with  and  trying  to  understand  the  people  who  put 
George  Bush  in  power.  It  is  that  communication,  and 
that  understanding  which  is  the  road  to  peace.  Of 
course  my  position  as  a pacifist  and  a tax-payer  is 
uncomfortable.  But,  for  me,  tax  resistance  would  be  a 
“quick  fix.”  It  might  ease  my  conscience,  but  it  would 
not  solve  the  problem  of  the  violence  of  this  country. 

I cannot  address  this  country’s  problems  by  setting 
myself  above  the  political  process.  Rather,  I must 
involve  myself  deeply  in  it  as  a citizen. 

Love  and  kisses  to  all  Friends 
(and  friends)  everywhere . 

Emelyn  Bus  kirk,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


Love  and  Qratitude 

Dear  Editor, 

You  have  given  such  long  and  faithful  service!  I 
write  to  thank  you. 

It’s  an  unpleasant  jolt  to  read  that  I won’t  see  your 
name  on  the  masthead  much  longer.  But  I don’t 
wonder  that  you  need  a life  without  deadlines. 

Love  and  gratitude, 
Madge  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Visalia  Meeting  Calls  for 
Relief  Support  for  Unemployed 
Farm  Workers 

hy  Jim  Mangis,  Visalia  Meeting 

The  frigid  blast  of  December  which  destroyed  crops 
and  the  current  drought  have  brought  economic 
disaster  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Central 
California.  Visalia  Friends  Meeting  requests  that 
Friends  consider  making  donations  to  aid  in  freeze 
relief. 

There  are  15,000  citrus  workers  unemployed  and 
approximately  120,000  residents  are  struggling  for 
subsistence.  Unemployment  hovers  around  23%  in 
the  county  and  reaches  70%  in  several  rural  commu- 
nities. An  amazing  local  freeze  relief  coalition  has 


been  pulling  together  trying  to  meet  needs.  In  April 
1.25  million  pounds  of  food  were  distributed  and  the 
need  continues.  There  will  be  little  work  for  farm 
workers  until  November  1991. 

Donations  are  needed  to  purchase  staple  foods  and 
for  utility  and  rent  assistance.  If  you  wish  to  donate 
for  food  purchases  make  your  check  payable  to 
Foodlink.  If  you  want  to  donate  for  other  needs,  make 
your  check  payable  to  Freeze-Relief.  Mail  all  dona- 
tions to  Foodlink,  8000  Doe  Ave.,  Visalia,  CA  93291. 

For  more  information  call  Friend  Jim  Mangis  at 
(209)  627-0629. 


Book  Review 

by  Bruce  A.  Folsom , San  Francisco  Meeting 

Joan  Allen,  Our  Qeorge : The  Early  Years  of 
Qeorge  Fox,  the  Quaker,  1624-45 . War- 
wickshire, England,  1990.  Available  for 
£1.70  per  copy,  plus  carriage,  from  Bethany 
Enterprises,  Moorwood  Lane,  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire,  CVlOOQH,  England. 

Knowing  how  significant  the  periods  of  childhood 
and  youth  can  be  in  one’s  religious  development  (for  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  see  Rufus  Jones’  Finding  the 
Trail  of  Life),  and  taking  interest  in  George  Fox  and 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  raises  questions  about 
Fox’s  early  years  and  their  relation  to  his  founding  of 
the  Society.  In  his  Journal  Fox  covers  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  about  five  hundred  words, 
only  enough  to  offer  a few  hints  about  this  formative 
period.  One  cannot  help  but  wish  to  know  more. 

While  little  is  known  specifically  about  Fox’s 
youth,  Joan  Allen  has  provided  a valuable  account  of 
the  kind  of  boyhood  that  Fox  would  have  enjoyed  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  She  is  well  situated  for  such 
a task,  having  lived  over  thirty  years  just  three  miles 
from  Fenny  Drayton,  the  birthplace  of  Fox.  Since 
that  time  she  has  been  writing  as  a local  historian 
with  a particular  interest  in  Quaker  traditions  and 
social  conditions. 

Allen’s  small  paperback  of  56  pages  contains  maps, 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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(Book  Review:  continued  from  page  163) 
a brief  chronology  of  Fox’s  life,  and  a short  bibliogra- 
phy.  Throughout  the  text  are  contemporary  line 
drawings  illustrating  people,  places  and  activities  of 
the  times.  This  book,  in  giving  a picture  of  local 
society  and  personalities  who  likely  would  have 
influenced  Fox,  answers  some  questions  and  raises 
many  more.  It  does  provide  a good  starting  place  for 
developing  a feel  for  the  atmosphere  of  Leicestershire 
County  and  surroundings  in  the  seventeeth  century, 
set  against  the  dissenting  religious  background  of  the 
district.  As  Allen  comments,  “The  modern  mind 
must  first  be  persuaded  to  jettison  its  random 
accumulation  of  knowledge  of  the  formalities  of 
natural  sciences,  technology,  medicine  and  most  of 
its  geographical  and  historical  information.  Travel 
time  must  be  considered  in  mileage  per  hour  on  foot 
or  whatever  speed  could  be  coaxed  from  a horse.  For 
those  of  us  in  an  urban  society  these  restrictions  have 
to  be  coupled  with  imagining  a season-dominated 
pattern  of  a self-sufficient  existence  and  the  problems 
of  being  absolutely  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  for  food  itself,  and  not  just  its  quality  and 
quantity.” 

In  addition  to  giving  us  a sense  of  seventeeth 
century  life,  Allen  does  offer  some  specific  informa- 
tion. George’s  father  Christopher  Fox  was  the  village 
weaver,  a title  implying  a master  of  the  craft,  who 
would  have  had  more  than  one  loom,  trained 
apprentices,  and  who  took  special  orders.  He  had  a 
steady  income  from  his  weaving  supplemented  by 
selling  surplus  produce.  From  the  age  of  about  four 
until  eleven  George  would  have  studied  reading, 
writing,  basic  spelling  and  simple  arithmetic,  being 
taught  with  children  from  other  Puritan  families. 

The  family  lived  in  a small  house  with  only  one 
fireplace  (when  Mary  Fox  paid  the  first  Hearth  Tax 
levy  in  1662/3).  They  owned  a copy  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  published  in  1599.  By  royal  decree  each  local 
church  had  a least  a King  James  Bible  and  Foxe’s  Book 
of  Martyrs. 

Around  these  and  other  sparse  bits  of  information, 
Allen  weaves  a helpful  study  of  the  people  and  events 
that  would  have  likely  influenced  Fox  during  his 
youth.  It  is  a provocative  study,  leaving  the  reader 
with  a desire  to  learn  more  about  this  period.  It  is 
well  worth  reading. 


New  Mexico  Quarterly 
Meeting  News 

by  Phyllis  Hoge  Thompson,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

The  war  being  “over,”  from  thousands  of  cars, 
trees,  fences,  lampposts,  doorknobs,  windows, 
fluttered  thousands  of  yellow  ribbons,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  waved  sportively  from  private  houses  and 
public  buildings  everywhere.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  enemy  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  testified  that  this  time  our  country  had  won  a 
regular  thumping  victory.  And  this  time,  some  few  of 
us  felt  deeply  ashamed  to  be  American.  Such  a 
response  was  nowhere  in  the  world  evident,  unless  it 
was  in  Meetings  for  Worship,  where  the  silence 
wrenched  from  us  expressions  of  deep  sorrow  and 
shame. 

To  help  us  recover  some  sense  of  balance,  decency, 
and  hope,  Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting  held  a 
widely  announced  sunrise  memorial  meeting  to 
witness  our  need  for  repentance  on  behalf  of  our 
country  and  for  our  own  complicity  in  its  frightful 
acts,  to  grieve  for  what  had  been  done  in  our  name, 
and  to  embrace,  if  we  could,  the  grace  of  renewal. 

The  windows  were  hung  with  the  mourning  colors  of 
purple,  white  and  black.  Trampled,  broken  plants  at 
the  center  of  the  room  symbolized  the  enormous 
destruction  wrought  by  the  war  upon  the  Earth 
herself.  We  listened  to  the  music  of  Verdi’s  Requiem 
and  to  passages  from  the  Bible,  the  Torah,  and  to  the 
Kaddish  for  the  dead.  Finally,  the  richness  and 
reverence  of  the  following  silence  granted  a measure 
of  relief  from  the  overbearing  heaviness. 

At  out  regular  Quarterly  Meeting,  both  the 
program  on  Quaker  Social  Witness  and  the  Native 
American  Ceremonial  Purification  likewise  offered  us 
renewed  courage.  Also  in  Santa  Fe  Quakers  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  weekly  Peace  Gatherings  in  the 
Plaza.  Santa  Fe  Meeting  is  still  wrestling  with 
meeting  house  size.  Kitchen  remodeling  and 
enclosing  the  portal  should  help.  El  Paso  Meeting 
has  moved  to  a smaller,  more  appropriate  space 
without  any  diminishment  of  activity.  Albuquerque 
Friends  tackled  their  space  problem  by  holding  an 
earlier  regular  meeting  for  worship  at  9 AM. 

The  physical  distances  between  Friends  in  this,  the 
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fifth  largest  state,  remain  a particularly  hard  nut  for 
Gila  Meeting,  which  has  tried  to  hold  gatherings  of 
Friends  from  three  widely  separated  groups.  To  cope 
with  the  consequent  difficulty  of  business  and 
organizational  matters,  they  are  now  rotating  the 
clerking  position. 

That  the  most  recent  Spring  Women’s  Retreat  was 
held  very  far  south,  in  the  Gila  lake  area,  may  account 
for  its  small,  warmly  intimate  size  as  well  as  for  the 
April  chill.  Women  from  ages  12  to  81  gathered  to 
boast  about  their  achievements  and  to  worship 
together.  The  fall  theme  will  be  empowerment. 

Distance  has  not  kept  Santa  Fe,  Socorro,  and 
Albuquerque  Meetings  from  joining  in  the  hope  of 
holding  regular  meetings  for  worship  at  the  State 
Prison  in  Los  Lunas,  a project  still  in  the  works. 

In  their  intergenerational  activities  and  in  their 
end-of-the-school-year  picnic,  Durango  Friends 
reflect  a special  concern  of  all  of  us  — the  children  of 
the  meetings,  in  whom  our  future  lies.  Gila  Meeting 
continues  holding  intergenerational  events  but  has 
had  to  lay  down  a regular  first  day  school  because  of 
erratic  attendance.  Materials  from  the  Powell  House 
conference  on  children  have  been  distributed  among 
our  Meetings  and  worship  groups,  and  a presentation 
on  this  subject  will  be  forthcoming  at  Quarterly.  In 
keeping  with  this  concern,  the  Albuquerque  School 
Committee  has  been  encouraged  to  go  forward 
(slowly)  with  plans  for  a Quaker  school. 

Finally,  we  note  with  gratitude  the  visit  of  Val 
Fergusson  of  FWCC  to  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Los  Alamos  Friends  in  preparation  for  the  upcoming 
Fifth  World  Conference,  whose  pamphlet  has  in 
several  Meetings  been  the  focus  of  ongoing  study 
groups. 

Quaker  United  Nations  Interns 
Expand  QUNO  Skills 

by  Clare  Qalbraith , Quaker  U. N.  Committee 

Fang  Li,  graduate  of  the  Beijing  University  in 
English,  with  a Masters  Degree  in  Sociology  from 
Ohio  University,  gives  QUNO  (Quaker  United 
Nations  Office)  an  unusual  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Chinese  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition,  he  can  interpret  to  QUNO  staff  United 


Quaker  U.N.  Interns : Fang  Li  and  Loren  Blackford. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Clare  Qalbraith. 

Nation  actions  with  a Chinese  perspective.  His 
ultimate  interest  is  international  law.  He  intends  to 
study  law  and  follows  closely  the  progress  of  the 
Decade  of  International  Law  at  the  United  Nations. 

Loren  Blackford,  a graduate  of  Oberlin  College, 
has  specialized  in  international  relations  and 
economic  development,  particularly  focusing  on 
women  in  economic  development.  She  accompanied 
the  Colletts  to  Switzerland  and  helped  to  smooth  out 
wrinkles  at  the  Yverdon  Colloquium.  The  Quaker 
offices  sponsored  a weekend  meeting  prior  to  the  third 
United  Nations  preparative  committee  in  Geneva  this 
March,  one  of  several  leading  up  to  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  and  Development  Confer- 
ence in  Brazil  in  June  of  1992. 

Gilbert  White,  Quaker  scientist,  has  clerked  the 
colloquia,  one  in  New  York  in  March  of  1990,  and  the 
Yverdon  weekend  in  March  of  1991.  Delegates  have 
requested  the  office  to  hold  another  prior  to  the 
fourth  preparatory  committee  meetings  in  August. 
Funding  sources  will  probably  provide  for  another 
Quaker  opportunity  in  March  of  1992,  in  New  York, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  an  earlier  one  can  be  arranged. 

These  Quaker  sponsored  weekends  allow  smaller 
nations  to  be  in  a position  to  come  to  consensus  on 
viewpoints  and  plan  strategies  for  presentation  at  the 
month-long  United  Nations  preparatory  meetings. 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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(Qiaker  U.N.  Interns:  continued  from  page  165) 

Stephen  Collett,  Director  of  QUNO,  has  become  a 
central  figure  in  non-governmental  influence  at  these 
important  meetings. 

The  United  States  government  has  not  allowed  for 
citizen  participation  in  our  U.S.  Mission’s  position  on 
environmental  and  developmental  issues.  It  is 
through  a council  of  global  non-governmental 
organizations  at  the  United  Nations  that  this  citizen 
participation  can  function. 

Although  the  Friends’  representatives  have 
previously  spent  their  time  and  energy  on  peculiarly 
Quaker  issues,  the  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  is  considered  so  vital  to  the  earth’s  (our 
common)  future  that  both  Barbara  Elfbrandt, 
Associate  Director  and  Stephen  work  closely  with  the 
NGO  (non-governmental  organizations)  network  on 
these  issues. 

Memorial  Minutes 

Thornton  Walton  Price,  Jr. 

Thornton  Walton  Price,  Jr.,  was  born  on 
August  22,  1919,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  the 
fourth  of  five  children  of  Thornton  Walton 
Price  and  Helen  Farley  Price.  He  died  suddenly 
on  January  27,  1991,  in  the  arms  and  care  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  shortly  after  having  attended 
Friends  Meeting  for  Worship  and  Meeting  for 
Business. 

When  Thornton  was  four  months  old  the 
family  moved  to  the  countryside  between  Bound 
Brook  and  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  to  a 
place  they  called  Sun  Beam  Farm.  There  as  a 
young  boy  he  took  long  walks  through  meadows 
and  along  streams  with  his  beloved  dog  Bero,  a 
German  Shepherd  and  faithful  companion  with 
whom  he  shared  quiet  explorations  and  a blissful 
enjoyment  of  nature.  This  early  love  of  nature 
remained  within  him  throughout  his  entire  life 
and  led  him  to  create  a home  on  a mountainside 
in  Colorado  where  family  and  friends  for  the 
past  twenty  years  also  have  experienced  treas- 


ured moments  and  days  of  serenity  and  enjoy- 
ment in  a setting  of  natural  beauty,  a place  now 
called  Paz  Trees. 

As  a young  boy  and  as  a teenager  Thornton 
was  a rather  indifferent  and  uninspired  student. 
Graduating  from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey  High 
School  in  1936,  he  triumphantly  and  resolutely 
declared  that  he  was  through  with  dreary 
textbooks  and  all  formal  schooling.  Repetition 
of  the  senior  year  and  another  graduation  — in 
1937  from  George  School,  a Quaker  boarding 
school  in  Pennsylvania  — produced  the  same 
judgment  by  graduate  and  principal  that  this  was 
a lad  still  lacking  in  academic  desire  or  promise. 
However,  a few  months  of  washing  chemical  test 
tubes  at  15  cents  an  hour  and  dismissal  from  this 
menial  task  for  the  breakage  of  too  many 
precious  vessels  convinced  Thornton  that 
perhaps  there  was  indeed  — as  his  parents  had 
said  — some  value  in  higher  education. 

With  newfound  resolve  and  motivation, 
Thornton  received  a bachelor’s  degree  in  en- 
gineering in  1942  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Thornton  then  served  as  a Naval  Reserve  lieu- 
tenant from  1942  to  1945. 

War  experiences  and  subsequent  experiences 
of  quiet  worship  at  Gwynedd  Friends  Meeting 
after  the  war  confirmed  Thornton  in  Friends' 
Peace  Testimony. 

In  1949  he  spent  seven  months  as  an  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  volunteer 
feeding  Arab  refugees  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Following  that,  he  received  a master’s  degree 
in  engineering  from  Lehigh  University  in  1950, 
and  in  1952  was  awarded  a doctoral  degree  by 
the  University  of  Illinois’  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. He  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  (1952-1961)  and  Arizona  State 
College  until  his  retirement  in  May  1982. 

Thornton  served  in  1971  and  1972  as  Clerk 
of  Intermountain  Friends  Fellowship  that 
subsequently  became  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  was  a founding  member  of  Tempe 
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Friends  Meeting  and  was  the  coordinator  of  the 
building  of  its  new  Meeting  House. 

Thornton  was  predeceased  by  his  daughter 
Paula  Jean  Price  Ramsey  on  May  1 1,  1978.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  of  47  years,  Norma  Adams 
Price;  his  son,  Thornton  Price  III;  his  daughter 
Rebecca  Schroeder;  three  grandchildren, 
Jonathan  Kelsey  Schroeder,  Hilary  Allison  Price 
and  Elizabeth  Lauren  Schroeder;  a brother  and 
sister  present  at  his  memorial  service,  Charles  C. 
Price  III  and  Helen  Belser;  and  two  sisters  living 
on  Maui,  Jean  Norman  and  Betty  Price. 

We  treasure  his  memory. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• To  Grace  and  George  Malley,  Santa  Cruz 
Meeting  and  hosts  of  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center,  a son  John  Paul  Malley  was  born  at 
home  December  10,  1990. 

• To  Stephanie  Stiickwisch  and  D.  Pablo 
Stanfield,  Salmon  Bay  Preparative  Meeting,  a 
daughter  Emilia  Ruth  Stanfield  S.  was  born  on 
March  12,  1991. 

Deaths 

• Sanno  Keeler,  member  of  Santa  Cruz 
Meeting  and  wife  of  Jim  Spickard,  died  February 
17,  1991  in  Redlands,  California. 

• Larry  Alfred  Dubbs,  member  of  Marin 
Meeting  and  husband  of  Delores  Delson  Dubbs, 
died  April  15,  1991. 
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All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the  beliefs  and 
testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge 
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payment  accompanying  copy.  Graphic  services  available 
through  Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an  estimate.  Send  for 
information  sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  me- 
chanical requirements.  Copy  deadline:  45  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


PYM  PEACE  TOUR  to  Soviet  Union  August  24- 
September  1 0:  Leningrad,  Novgorad,  Tallinn,  Esto- 
nia, Kiev,  Moscow.  Opportunities  to  meet  Soviet 
Quakers  and  people  from  many  walks  of  life.  Con- 
tact Melissa  Lovett-Adair,  1570  Lena,  Areata,  CA 
95521,  (707)  826-0156,  for  details. 


VACATION  RENTAL  — Kauai,  HI  — delightful 
cottages  — peace,  palms,  paradise.  $75/night. 
(808)  822-2321. 


WASHINGTON  D.C.  VISIT?  Simple,  low-cost 
lodging  for  individuals  and  groups.  Seminar  plan- 
ning available.  Quaker  center  on  Capitol  Hill:  Wil- 
liam Penn  House,  515  E.  Capitol  St.  SE,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003,  (202)  543-5560. 


CASA  DE  LOS  AMIGOS,  Mexico  City,  Quaker 
Center  needs  directors  beginning  this  Fall  for  one 
year,  and  assistants  from  3,  6,  or  12  month  periods 
throughout  the  year.  Housing  and  small  allowance 
provided.  Write  Ellen  Gonzalez,  Casa  de  los  Ami- 
gos, Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Colonia  Revolucion, 
06030,  Mexico,  DF. 


BENEFIT  FOR  FCL  & FCNL:  Bernina  830  portable 
sewing  machine,  excellent  condition,  embroiders, 
darns,  makes  buttonholes  & monograms.  $500  — 
$250  to  FCL  & $250  to  FCNL.  Call  (41 5)  387-5846. 
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Friends  Bulletin  Committee 
Announces  Appointment  of 
New  Editor 

Friends  Bulletin  Committee  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  Nancy  Yarnall, 
Corvallis  Meeting,  Oregon,  as  the  new  editor 
who  will  succeed  Shirley  Ruth  on  October  1, 
1991. 

Nancy  Yarnall  has  served  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  for  over  twenty  years  at  all 
levels  — monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings 
and  has  also  clerked  the  Regional  Committee  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  the 
past  two  years.  Nancy  has  extensive  business 
and  publishing  experience,  is  a writer  of  chib 
dren’s  stories  which  have  been  published  and  has 
edited  newsletters,  brochures  and  the  Friendly 
Woman  magazine. 

Nancy  will  be  assisted  by  her  husband  Wayne 
Yarnall  who  will  be  in  charge  of  all  computer- 
related  production  and  office  work. 

Nancy  is  very  well-known  in  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  and  has  lived  with  her  family  in 
Tucson,  AZ  where  they  were  active  in  Pima 
Meeting  for  a year.  She  plans  to  attend  all  three 
yearly  meetings  this  summer  to  be  introduced  in 
all  the  regions.  She  will  be  working  on  a 
continuing  basis  with  PYM  Bulletin  Committee 
and  with  the  present  editor  during  transition. 
Details  of  organizational  structure  are  being 
worked  out  and  will  be  announced  later. 

We  are  confident  that  Friends  Bulletin  will 
continue  to  be  a visible  ministry  between  and  in 
our  three  western  yearly  meetings  which  sponsor 
it  so  we  may  witness  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world.  The  magazine  will  be  in  very  capable  and 
dedicated  hands.  We  invite  all  of  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  Nancy  Yarnall  at  your  yearly 
meeting  this  summer. 
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Yearly  Meeting  Dates 

Inter  mountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Ft.  Lewis  College 
Durango,  CO 
June  12  - 16,  1991 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeeting 
Western  Montana  State  College 
Dillon,  MT 
July  25  - 28,  1991 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Craig  Hall 
Chico,  CA 
August  4 - 10,  1991 


